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ast Bes THAT the election is over down to work and bring a new 
member into the union. Those ws who had so much to say about 
_ what they could do around the elect get them working for the union. 
Call their bluff, and see what they c ’ towards building up the union. 
Ss "S 
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& WE have a strong union, we do; ‘ed to worry very much about 
what party is in power. Without au . political party can or will 
do very much for us. 


TTF 


OCAL UNION No. 710 went along for years wiv. ~ dues 50 cents 
L a month, and while paying 50 cents a month, they . “r a 50-cent 
union. This local today is paying $2.00 a month dues, ana .e is not a 
member of the union who is not satisfied, and does not believe he is get- 
ting the worth of his money ten times over. 
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HE warm weather which we have had throughout the Middle West 
WF guvine the whole month of October and up to this writing in Novem- 
ber has seriously affected the retail coal business. Our coal teamsters 

1roughout the country are out of work. Please do not blame the union 
_or the weather. 
TTF 


US CHAUFFEURS, everywhere, come under our jurisdiction, so if 
there is an opportunity to organize them in your district, get busy and 
take them in. They are the same as any other class of chauffeurs. 


TTF 


HE MAN who does not save something during the time he is work- 
T ing, should certainly not expect much sympathy when he gets out 
of work. But, of course, sympathy does not help much—a man can not 
feed his youngsters on sympathy and it is certainly a pretty cold, hard 
proposition to endeavor to borrow money from a friend when in need. 
Therefore, every man should be his own protector and the protector of 
his family and make every effort to save something while he is working, 
no matter how little, providing, of course, that sickness and distress does 
not prevail in the family. Do not forget that the old saying, “The dollar 
is your friend,” is as true today as it ever was, and although you may 
have some real, substantial friends, it is well not to impose on them if 
you possibly can help it. 
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“What the People Will Pay,’’ Not 
Wages, Is Price Standard 


W asuincron.—The theory that 
high wages are responsible for high 
prices is the profiteers’ alibi, but this 
was attacked from an unexpected 
quarter in the recent campaign. 

The Republican national committee 
circulated a four-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Some Plain Facts About Pro- 
tection and Prosperity.” The pam- 
phlet emphasized that high prices 
are based on what the market will 
bear, and not upon production costs. 

In defending his position that the 
tariff does not “add a nickel to an 
American’s cost of living,” the au- 
thor, George B. Lockwood, found it 
necessary to expose profiteers and to 
shatter their favorite defense—that 
high wages cause high prices. Mr. 
Lockwood insisted that prices are 
based on what the people can pay. 
With astonishing frankness, he said: 

“The peculiarly ignorant assump- 
tion of the anti-protectionist is that 
prices paid by consumers are based 
upon production costs. The truth is, 
of course, that they are merely fixed, 
in most instances, by what the mar- 
ket will bear. 

“Permit the importer to enter the 
American market without payment 
of duty on a given commodity, and 
he does not sell in this market at the 
foreign price plus freight and a fixed 
percentage of profit. He merely un- 
dersells the American producer just 
enough to get the business. 

“The wholesaler and retailer do 
not deliver commodities to the con- 
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sumer at a lower price merely be- 
cause they can buy them more 
cheaply abroad than at home. They 
charge what the people will pay, and 
the price is regulated by the purchas- 
Ing power of the people.”—News 
Letter. 





_ Biased Railroad Board Given 


Power Over Labor 


Chicago.—Federal Judge Wilker- 
son has ruled that the Railroad Labor 
Board can compel persons to come be- 
fore it and testify in disputes over 
which it claims jurisdiction. 

The decision was made in a suit 
filed by the board against President 
Robertson of the Brotherhood of 
Locomtive Firemen, Cleveland, and 
the general chairman of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad unit of the 
Brotherhood of Locomtive Engineers. 
These officials, together with asso- 
ciates, refused to appear before the 
board:in their wage controversy with 
western railroads, on the ground that 
the board has shown a bias against 
the workers. 

Instead of the board going into 
President Robertson’s jurisdiction, 
they called on the court that issued 
the famous Daugherty injunction 
against the shop men. Judge Wilker- 
son defended his extended jurisdic- 
tion by the claim that Congress has 
made numerous exceptions to the 
jurisdictional limitations of Federal 
district courts. 

While the decision is largely tech- 
nical, the purpose is clear to force 
workers before the Railroad Labor 
Board regardless of their belief: that 
this body is not qualified to judge 
grievances. 

The railroad employes are striving 
to adjust differences with the rail- 
roads by direct conference. The rail- 
road managements are evading this 
process, and insist that the matter be 
referred to the board. Because the 
workers refused to appear before the 
Board, Judge Wilkerson now em- 


powers the board to enforce at- 
tendance. 

The employes’ attorneys will carry 
the case to the Supreme Court. 

The Wilkerson decision is more 
than a blow at collective bargaining 
and the right of employes to be: rep- 
resented by persons of their own 
choosing. 

It is possible that behind this de- 
cision is a purpose to hold workers 
to their task by judicial pronounce- 
ment. . The workers have opposed 
legislative attempts to compel them 
to submit to compulsory investiga- 
tion. From a practical standpoint, 
this is a denial of the right to cease 
work. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that the Railroad Labor 
Board has no power to enforce its 
decision, but if this board is now em- 
powered by judicial decree to force 
workers to appear before it, even 
though the workers distrust these 
investigators, it is possible that a 
foundation has been laid for a condi- 
tion that many law-making bodies 
have declined to sanction.—News 
Letter. 





Unionists’ Fight for Free Press Re- 
flexed in Trial-by-Jury Rule 

The right of trial by jury in crim- 
inal contempt cases, recently decided 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
is a development of the fight for free 
speech and press, waged by the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
Gompers-Mitchell-Morrison ease, ac- 
cording to the Hon. Jackson M. Ral- 
ston, internationally-known publicist 
and lawyer. Mr. Ralston was A. F. of 
L. counsel in the Gompers case. He 
now resides in Palo Alto, Calif. He 
makes this comment on the Supreme 
Court’s trial-by-jury decision: 

“The result of the decision is a 
sweeping victory for labor. The 
right of trial by jury in cases of this 
description has been fully vindicated. 
A very important point about this 
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last decision is the full recognition 
it gives to the fact that proceedings 
of this nature—criminal contempts— 
are in all essentials criminal, and the 
accused is entitled to rights accorded 
to those charged with crime. He 
may not, therefore, be compelled to 
bear witness against himself, and his 
guilt must be proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Of course, the proceed- 
ings are initiated without any refer- 
ence to a grand jury. Hereafter, the 
question of guilt or innocence is to be 
decided on his application by a jury 
of his peers and not by a judge al- 
most of necessity prejudiced against 
him. 

“The Supreme Court repeats what 
has been many times said—that the 
courts have the incidental power al- 
ways of punishing those in contempt 
of their authority, though as to the 
inferior courts, at least, it may be 
largely regulated by Congress. De- 
spite all the respect to be given to 
this expression of opinion on the part 
of our most powerful court, I do not 
believe that ultimately the power of 
a court will be held to be more than 
a power to adjudge. The enforce- 
ment of its decrees is logically quite 
another matter, and need never 
rest in the hands of the primary 
judge. The preservation of order 
in the immediate presence of the 
judge is quite a distinct affair and 
usually not very difficult or imp6r- 
tant. 


“But for the prior action of the Su- 
preme Court in the two contempt 
cases against Gompers, Morrison and 
Mitchell it is probable that the pres- 
ent conclusion would only have been 
reached with much doubt and diffi- 
culty. It was there pointed out on 
behalf of the defendants that pro- 
ceedings in contempt were as the 
old English law treated as so purely 
criminal in the their nature that only 
within a very recent period had 
judges assumed to take them in their 
own hands, and the Supreme Court in 
its then decision quoted authorities 


to this effect from the brief of de- 
fendants’ attorneys, and.in the cases 
just decided repeats the same refer- 
ence. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
clears the way for a much wider 
fight. Legislation such as that sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court should 
be pressed in every state, for there 
it is vastly more necessary. It may 
be that in some states men are now 
languishing in jail because of judicial 
convictions for contempt. My own 
belief is that the governors have a 
perfect right of pardon in these cases 
and that the courts must submit, 
though certain courts have of late 
assumed otherwise. But if pardon 
be refused, I believe that, broadly 
speaking, the legislature has a right 
to so change the laws as to give them 
a right now even to demand a jury 
trial. In some states, of course, this 
may be denied as a legal proposition 
and should be approached with care.” 
—News Letter. 





Education Forges Ahead, Assisted 
by Union Labor 


Washington, D. C.—Studies made 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion reveal that in the period since 
1880, which has seen the greatest 
progress of the modern labor move- 
ment and a consequent general ad- 
vance in standards of living, a de- 
cided progress has been made in re- 
ducing ignorance and illiteracy. The 
Education Association says that part 
of the increase in school attendance 
is due to the enactment and better en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance 
laws, which have been strongly sup- 
ported by organized labor. 

Educational tests taken by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in: the 
military services during the World 
War showed that there is a surpris- 
ing amount of illiteracy in this coun- 
try, which led to a belief in some 
quarters that little or no progress is 
being made in educating the nation. 
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Education is gaining, however, and 
has been making its greatest strides 
with the shortening of working 
hours, improvement in working con- 
. ditions, higher wages and a wider 
diffusion of material well being. 


FEWER ILLITERATES NOW 


“The public schools,” says the Na- 
tional Education Association, “have 
lifted the general level of education 
in the United States. In 1880 there 
were 6,239,958 illiterates—those who 
had ‘no schooling whatever.” In 1920 
there were 4,931,905 in this class. 
One person in every six in 1880 was 
without schooling. At the present 
time, one in 17 has had no school 
training. 

“Despite the fact that schools are 
still virtually non-existent in some 


communities and that millions of for- , 


eign-born illiterates have been ad- 
mitted since 1880, there has been 
some progress made in reducing the 
total number of illiterates. Each 
ten years since 1890 has shown some 
decrease in the number of people in 
the United States who have had no 
schooling whatever.” 

Charts made by research workers 
of the Educational Association show 
vividly the educational progress of 
the nation and demonstrate that 
school attendance has increased more 
rapidly than general population.’ 

One chart shows that if the popula- 
tion of the United States had in- 
creased as rapidly as school attend- 
ance, the population in 1922 would 
have been 216,227,633 instead of 109,- 
248,393. An even more astonishing 
comparison is made in regard to high 
school attendance, a chart pointing 
out graphically that if the population 
had increased as rapidly as its high 
school enrollment since 1890 the gen- 
eral population would now reach the 
tremendous total of 687,861,581. 

Another chart shows that any one 
of five states—Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, California or New York—had 
more pupils enrolled in public high 


schools in 1920 than the whole na- 
tion had in 1880.—By International 
Labor News Service. 





The Absent Member 


What is more base than one who 
violates the sacredness of an obliga- 
tion? Yet within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor we find many who give 
little consideration to the solemn 
declaration to promote the welfare of 
their organization. 

Whether the transgression be will- 
ful or not, the same conclusion is 
reached, namely, the weakening of 
the fibres of an institution. 

This inertia has various causes, but 
chiefly among them in non-attendance 
at meetings. By our presence a vast 
amount of spirit is induced, the ac- 
tivities of our organization are 
brought before us, reflecting as in a 
mirror into our hearts and minds a 
greater knowledge of our enterprise, 
superinducing a feeling of co-opera- 
tion to further the organization’s 
aims. On the other hand, absence 
from meetings produces a feeling of 
lethargy which not only weakens the 
strength of an organization, but the 
spirit of unionism itself. 

The members who expect their 
unionism to receive nourishment 
from the little crumbs of information 
dropped here and there about the 
business of our organization must 
reckon with intellectual starvation, 
for hearsay is a poor substitute for 
naked truth. The garbled explana- 
tion of an antagonist to a project, 
plan or proposition may be as poison 
to the mind of the absentee, his de- 


termination, faith and hope of union-. 


ism shattered and finally to be found 
ready to throw off the sweet traitor. 

Shall your unionism be as a rose, 
blooming today, wilted tomorrow; 
shall it be as a flag flown from the 
mast, to be torn to shreds from the 
gale, or shall it be as a great rock, 
withstanding the ravaging wages of 
the stream? A hawser is composed of 
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many strands of flax, a single strand 
of which would not be strong enough 
to hold a small object, but enmeshed 
together they form a rope which hold 
a ship in port, so, too, our member- 
ship in a union is in itself an insigni- 
ficant thing, but joined with others 
and putting forth our whole effort we 
can overcome the assaults of organ- 
ized labor’s enemies. Inasmuch as 
labor unions are passing through a 
perilous and trying era, it is obvious 
that we should consecrate ourselves 
to the ideals of unionism and espe- 
cially to nourish and refresh our faith 
by attending meetings regularly.— 
The Plasterer. 





Control of Our Movement 


Are we to retain control of our 
movement? Upon the answer de- 
pends the future of the American 
trade-union movement. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment has encountered more efforts on 
the part of outsiders to influence, di- 
rect, or control its activities than any 
other organization. Its remarkable 
suecess has been largely due to the 
fact that it has successfully resisted 
these attempts. 

When the American trade-union 
movement was in its infancy no out- 
siders sought to secure a directing in- 
fluence or control. Those outside of 
our movement who took notice of 
what it was doing, contented them- 
selves with condemning us as semi- 
criminals or calling us fools, ignora- 
muses and endeavoring to laugh us 
out of court. The old school econo- 
mists ridiculed and made light of our 
policies, ignored us, and the theorists 
and intellectuals looked upon our 
early trade unions as of little im- 
portance. 

As time passed and our trade- 
union movement proved the economic 
soundness of its principles, as its 
policies and its methods and its gen- 
eral attitude toward industrial and 
public questions demonstrated their 


justification, employers and states- 
men, economists and judges, reform- 
ers and theorists began to recognize 
it as one of the greatest forces in our 
modern civilization, a movement 
within civilization which they were 
compelled to take into consideration. 

With this recognition of our power, 
there rapidly developed a desire on 
the part of many individuals outside 
of our movement to take a hand in 
directing its policies and shaping its 
activities. Their motives were not 
prompted by altogether similar pur- 
poses. There were those who be- 
lieved that their suggestions and pur- 
poses would increase our strength and 
effectiveness. There were others who 
desired to use our strength to fur- 
ther the theories or advance the wel- 
fare of some reform movement in 
which they were interested. 

Some of those who brought their 
ideas and programs to us were in- 
fluenced by most friendly motives. 
They believed in the trade-union move- 
ment. Their desire was to be help- 
ful, their purpose was to make our 
movement more effective, and they 
were animated by the thought that 
they were competent to extend a 
helping hand, though in many cases 
they were conscious of a willingness 
to accept a position of leadership. 

There were others whose purpose 
was more selfish. The welfare of our 
movement to them was secondary to 
the establishing of some reform in 
which they were interested. They 
desired to use our strength and our 
influence to further their ends, and 
among these were individuals who be- 
lieved that the establishing of their 
reformed industrial, social or political 
world would do away with the neces- 
sity for trades unions. 

Attempts to direct or control our 
movement also came from other quar- 
ters where the directing minds were 
influenced by more sinister motives. 
Attempts were made to capture or 
control, so that industrial and polit- 
ical groups outside of the trade-union 
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movement could absorb trade-union- 
ism and turn it into something 
else, some other form of industrial 
_ organization which would build itself 
up and function in accordance with 
their preconceived industrial or polit- 
ical theories. Within recent years 
our movement has encountered the 
efforts of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, the One Big Union, the 
Trade Union Educational League and 
the Communists to control or ab- 
sorb it. 


Trade unions have been familiar 
with the methods these organizations 
have adopted, which consisted very 
largely of active propaganda accom- 
panied by personal abuse and misrep- 
resentation, coupled with extensively 
worked out plans for “boring from 
within.” 

There also have been groups which 
believed that labor could only secure 
justice through some political party, 
and these have also applied the prop- 
aganda of misrepresentation and the 
tactics of “boring from within.” Pro- 
fessional reformers have endeavored 
to have their programs endorsed. 
Amateur reformers have endeavored 
to take part in developing trade-union 
policies and numbers of our well- 
meaning friends have endeavored to 
do likewise. During recent years our 
movement has constantly come into 
contact with outside individuals and 
groups whose desire has been to 
shape our policies, direct our energies 
and make use of our organizations. 


If there is any one necessary con- 
dition to our existence as a trade- 
union movement, it is that we shall 
retain complete control over the mak- 
ing of our policies and the develop- 
ment of the programs by which they 
will be carried into effect. We can 
not divide with others the respon- 
sibility which rests upon us. We can 
not permit others to direct our move- 
ment or decide how it shall function. 
Our movement necesarily consists of 
trade-unionists only, and these must 
be the only ones who shall determine 


what shall be our policies and meth- 
ods. The moment we surrender a 
measure of directive control to our 
friends, or to those who desire to use 
our movement for their own ends, 
that moment we cease to be masters 
of our own organization. 


As a movement we are deeply in- 
debted to our friends and sympathiz- 
ers. Many of them have very largely 
contributed toward establishing a 
public approval of our movement and 
its aims and ideals. They have also 
given most valuable assistance when 
we were endeavoring to secure neces- 
sary legislation or became involved in 
some vital struggle with the forces of 
reaction. Their sympathy has en- 
couraged us and their friendly at- 
titude strengthened our influence. 
Their advice at times has been of 
much value, and for these reasons we 
have sought to increase the number 
of those outside of our movement who 
would be our friends. But valuable 
as their friendship is to us, we can 
not escape the conclusion that to per- 
mit these friends to pass beyond the 
position of advisors would be danger- 
ous and perhaps fatal to our move- 
ment. Under all circumstances we 
must retain absolute control over the 
direction of our affairs as fully as we 
retain unquestioned control over the 
arrangement of our individual home, 
to which our friends are naturally 
most welcome. 


A friend who offers kindly sugges- 
tions as to changes, which we might 
make in the home, or who gives ad- 
vice when this is asked for, increases 
his value to us, but when a friend 
attempts to take a directing or a con- 
trolling influence in the management 
of the home, that moment the value 
of such friendship becomes question- 
able. 

The trade-union movement in the 
United States and Canada has devel- 
oped its remarkable _ effectiveness 
very largely because it has success- 
fully resisted all of the efforts of out- 
siders to exercise a directing or con- 
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trolling dominance. It has sought to 
win friends, but it has wisely resisted 
every effort on the part of outsiders 
to assume a directive or controlling 
influence. In the past we have suc- 
cessfully answered the question of 
control. The American trade-union- 
ist will not now surrender this essen- 
tial right as the price of friendship. 
Neither will he cease his successful 
resistance to those who would at- 
tempt to divide his organizations or 
capture them. The motto of the 
trade-unionist in North America has 
been and will continue to be, “We 
will retain full control of our move- 
ment, despite well-meaning friends 
and our enemies whoever they may 
be.”—John P. Frey. 





An Alleged “Loss” Used to 
Cut Wages 


New York.—It has been discovered 
that a “mistake” was made by the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
one of the nation’s leading textile 
corporations, when it announced a 
loss last year of $2,851,131. 

The publication of income tax re- 
turns, so strongly opposed by corpora- 
tions, would indicate that the com- 
pany’s profits for 1923 approximated 
$5,000,000. This does not include 
profits that can be concealed by 
clever bookkeeping. 

The company reported its “loss” tu 
stockholders and to employes, but it 
told a different story to Uncle Sam. 

On the strength of its alleged 
“loss” the company directors voted to 
pay no dividends the last quarter, and 
it reduced wages of several thousand 
employes in Manchester, N. H. These 
employes are organized in a company 
“union.” Columns of figures were 
presented to the “union” committee, 
who were easily convinced by the 
corporation that the sheriff and 
bankruptcy proceedings were but a 
matter of time. 


The “union” committee were prop- 


erly impressed, and they hastened to 
recommend that a 10 per cent wage 
reduction was absolutely necessary. 
The corporation demanded a 20 per 
cent cut, but it is claimed that this 
move was intended to create the be- 
lief among employes that they won a 
partial victory. 

The corporation is now in a most 
favored position. It has secured wage 
reductions, speeded up its workers by 
increasing the number of looms per 
employe, and raw cotton is purchased 
at a lower price than last year.— 
News Letter. 





The Difference 


The attempt to clothe the strike- 
breaker with the attributes of hero- 
ism and morality would be immensely 
ludicrous were it not so serious in its 
possible results. With our leading 
university turned into a foundry for 
the casting of brass medals to dec- 
orate his courage, what wonder if the 
strike-breaker inflates his chest and 
pats his own shoulder? 

It will be said that a man’s right 
to his opinion must not be curtailed 
in a free country, and that conse- 
quently the non-union man must be 
safeguarded in his non-union belief. 
Granted. But opinion is one thing, 


It is cunceivable that besides the 
moral pervert there are the mentally 
incapable, and that there are those 
among wage-earners whose intellects 
are so feeble that they are unable to 
read the lesson of the efficiency of or- 
ganization, writ large on the page of 
industrial history. Toward these in- 
tellectually defective people, tolerance 
is proper. 

But the theory of our democratic 
institutions, which is‘that men should 
have liberty of opinion, nevertheless 
puts constraint upon the transform- 
ing of these opinions into deeds when 
deeds are esteemed inimical to the 
public good. 

The analogy holds good in the labor 
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world. The trade union says. “You 
may believe what you like, but when 
the general interests of labor are at 
stake, we deny your moral right to 
act with the opponents of labor.” 


In the larger sphere of the state, 
the non-conformist is obliged to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the majority. 
He may be of the opinion that the 
state has no right to enforce specific 
regulations as to the public health; 
he may object to being taxed for the 
support of schools; he may protest 
against paying for the maintenance 
of armies and navies—but his protest 
must be confined to words. If he re- 
fuses to comply with the demand of 
the board of health or of the tax col- 
lector, he is made to pay the penalty. 

“The right to work is inalienable,” 
champions of non-unionists exclaim, 
and the chorus is taken up by smug 
Philistinism all along the line. Dilet- 
tante social reformers, college profes- 
sors, zealous editors, manufacturers’ 
associations, and _ strike-breakers 
everywhere echo the sweet refrain, 
“The right to work is inalienable.” 


But in actual practice society 
sternly qualifies and limits this same 
right. It fixes conditions under 
which many kinds of work may be 
performed, regulates location, safe- 
guards the very nature of the work. 
It denies even the legal right of a man 
to do work which constitutes a nui- 
sance to his neighbors. When public 
safety demands, it limits the hours of 
labor. When religious custom pre- 
vails, it punishes secular labor done 
on the Sabbath. In many ways it de- 
clares that the right to labor, instead 
of being inalienable in the individual, 
is governed by its relation to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

This, then, is the moral ground 
upon which trade unionism rests its 
case. If the aims and objects of or- 
ganized labor are in accord with the 
best interests of society, if its efforts 
are commendable in trying to raise 
and maintain the standard of living, 
to obtain more wages and shorter 


hours, better sanitation and safe- 
guards in factories, less overwork for 
women and children, more mutual 
helpfulness among the workers—then 
the non-unionist has no moral right 
to act as a counteracting agent to 
these efforts. The whole question 
thus resolves itself into the issue of 
the utility of trade unionism as a 
whole. 

The time has long gone by when it 
was necessary to apologize for the 
general purpose of trade unionism. 
There is no mathematical proposition 
capable of more positive demonstra- 
tion than is the proposition that trade 
unionism is a mighty force working 
as a whole, for the benefit of the wage 
earner. The workingman who sets 
himself up in opposition to this dem- 
onstration, by the very act testifies 
to his own mental incapacity or moral 
perverseness. 

The trade union says, “In union is 
strength.” The moral strike-breaker 
replies, “In disunion is morality.” 

The tradé union says, with Lincoln, 
“The brotherhood of labor should be 
the strongest bond between men.” 
The strike-breaker replies, “The dol- 
lar of the boss is stronger.” 

The trade union says, “Unite that 
we may lift one another up.” 

The strike-breaker replies, “Tram- 
ple each other under foot if you can 
only scramble up yourself.” 

The trade union says, “We owe 
each other a duty.” The strike- 
breaker says, “Temporary self-inter- 
est is stronger than duty.” 


If there be such a thing as moral 
responsibility, it should prevent a 
man from heaping up the burdens 
upon the shoulders of those who do 
the hard work of the world; it should 
appeal to his sense of chivalry not to 
interfere with the uplifting of little 
children; it should debar him from 
playing the part of the sycophant and 
mercenary in the greatest struggle of 
the century in which we live. 


Yet the non-unionist who works 
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how, when and where he pleases, does 
all these things and more. 

If it is to be seriously contended 
that his acts are moral, then let us 
laud the sneak thief of the streets, 
praise the social scavengers who feed 
on human weakness, and canonize the 
traitor to his country and his God. 

The strike-breaker plays the part 
of an ally to those who confine men to 
the narrow dungeon of unrequited 
toil; with his mephitic breath he 
would extinguish the light which 
shows the way to freedom. 

Clothe him if your heart so moves, 
with the mantle of the law, adorn 
him with Philistine approval, but 
shame on the hypocrisy that seeks to 
cover his moral obliquity with the 
stolen garment of righteousness.— 
The International Steam Engineer. 





The Man Who Counts 


It is not the critic who counts; not 
the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, or where the 
doer of deeds could have done them 
better. The credit belongs to the 
man who is actually in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and 
sweat and blood; who strives val- 
iantly; who errs and comes short 
again and again, because there is no 
effort without error and shortcom- 
ing; who does actually strive to do 
the deeds; who knows the great en- 
thusiasms, the great devotions, 
spends himself in a worthy cause; 
who at the best knows in the end the 
triumph of high achievement, and 
who at the worst, if he fails, at least 
fails while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold 
and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat.—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 





No criticism of the conduct of la- 
bor organizations can affect the prin- 
ciples of the right of labor to organ- 
ize. 


Straight Shooting 


One of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of the country who possess- 
es the courage to give public expres- 
sion of his opinions is Mr. Edward A. 
Filene, one of the great Boston mer- 
chants. Recently he discussed some 
features of the industrial problem in 
the columns of the Engineering Mag- 
azine. 

“Why do men strike?” he wrote. 
“Primarily because they instinctively 
dislike to be bossed. All men dislike 
to be bossed, employer and employe 
alike. They dislike it because expe- 
rience has shown that no man is 
wise enough to have autocratic power 
over another. Being mere mortals at 
our best we make mistakes, and if 
these mistakes affect other men who 
have to submit to them, they are 
liable to exaggerate them, They be- 
lieve that if the decision had lain 
with them the mistakes would not 
have been made. 


“Men and women fit for American 
citizenship, the working hours of 
whose lives must be spent in stores 
and factories, in mines and on farms 
and railroads, must and will demand 
just solutions for such problems as 
are presented by these statements of 
principle. It is to the advantage of 
us employers to lead in finding these 
solutions. It is to the advantage of 
the consumer and of society that we 
shall do so. If the elimination of out- 
grown ideas, and the righting of old 
wrongs is left to labor alone, wage 
conflicts and strikes will continue on 
an increased scale. The strike is 
their principal weapon. If they are 
forced to fight for their rights they 
must and will use it.” 


In these two paragraphs Mr. Filene 
has presented a very effective state- 
ment of cause and effect. He has 
recognized the fact that the impor- 
tant thing is not that a strike has 
taken place, the necessary thing for 
the public to understand being the 
reason why, and he gives the reason 
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clearly and crisply in a sentence; 
“men do not want to be bossed.” It 
was because of their resistance to a 

tyrannical government that republics 
’ of self-governing citizens came into 
existence. 

While Mr. Filene has not said in so 
many words that the “open shop” and 
“American plan” are opposed to the 
wage-earner’s self respect, as well as 
his right to have a voice in determin- 
ing the terms of employment, he has 
quite effectively pointed out that the 
principles and the methods of democ- 
racy are as essential in industry as 
they are in government. 

Mr. Filene, who is a director of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
holds views which are quite contrary 
to those held by Judge Gary, who be- 
lieves in absolutism in industry on 
one hand, and a firm inside grasp of 
the machinery of government on the 
other. The Garys and their view- 
points are the cause of practically all 
industrial disputes, because they be- 
lieve that industry can only be car- 
ried on by “bossing” the men, and 


promptly “breaking” any workers - 


who object to the bossing. Industry 
as well as the community need more 
men with broad vision, the clear un- 
derstanding, and the courage which 
Mr. Filene has demonstrated for 
many years.—Exchange. 





Nobody likes a quitter. The whole 
world admires a man who will fight 
for his just rights.and for principle. 

The struggle for better working 
and living conditions is world-wide 
and age-long. This struggle is a just 
and necessary fight. 

He who quits in this great move- 
~ent for the elevation and advance- 
ment of the toiling masses is untrue 
to himself and his fellow-workers. 
He is a quitter. 





The people’s government, made for 
the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people——Daniel 
Webster. 


“Looney ” Gasoline Kills Many 
Workers 


New York, N. Y.—Gasoline manu- 
factured by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and known as 
ethyl gas, has been outlawed by the 
local board of health. It will be a mis- 
demeanor for anyone to use the 
“looney” gas in this city. 

Out of a total of 45 men employed 
on this gas in the Standard’s plant 
at Bayway, N. J., 33 have been af- 
fected. Several have died in straight 
jackets. “Looney” gas is a mixture 
of gasoline and tetra-ethy! and is sup- 
posed to add power to the fuel and 
eliminate “knocks” in motor car en- 
gines. 

Tetra-ethy! has little odor and if a 
drop touches the skin it causes no 
particular irritation or inconvenience. 
Therein lies the danger to those who 
handle it directly. A worker might 
get a little on his hand occasionally 
over a period of weeks without pay- 
ing any attention to it, and finally die 
of lead poisoning, it is said. 

It has been found that small quan- 
tities of tetra-ethyl applied at differ- 
ent times has the same effect as a 
larger quantity applied at one time. 

It is stated that tetra-ethyl lead 
has been known to chemists since 
1854. It is a compound of metallic 
lead and one of the alcoholic series. 
Its fumes produce a congestion of the 
brain not unlike delirium tremens. 

The Standard Oil Company has is- 
sued a statement asserting that the 
workers had been warned of danger 
of ethyl gas and are required to wear 
gas masks and take other precau- 
tions. 

Prosecutor A. J. David of Union 
County, New Jersey, which includes 
the Standard Oil plant, replied: 

“T am satisfied many of the work- 
ers did. not know the danger they 
were running. I also believe that 
some of the workers were not masked 
or told to wear rubber gloves.”— 
News Letter. 
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It Makes a Difference Who 
Criticises the Courts 


For years the daily press, especially 
that portion of it which leans toward 
corporation interests, employers, pro- 
fessional politicians and the dollar- 
mark self-styled patriot, have been 
industriously slamming the unions 
and members thereof who have had 
the temerity to criticize court deci- 
sions that have been against labor 
and labor’s best interests. 


Immediately after Judge Caverly’s 
decision in the Leopold-Loeb case 
these same self-appointed keepers of 
the sacredness of the courts and 
judges thereof immediately slammed 
Judge Caverly for his decision. From 
coast to coast the daily press has 
criticized the judge and has printed 
thousands of statements from minis- 
ters, politicians, business men and re- 
formers, severely criticising the judge 
and his decision in that notorious 
case. 


It makes a difference who criticizes 
the court. Labor must bow in hum- 
ble submission to courts and judges, 
when they flagrantly interfere with 
the just and inalienable rights ot 
labor, or be accused of sedition, trea- 
son and an attempt to destroy the 
courts, the bulwark of the Constitu- 
tion and of civilization itself. The 
daily press and others criticize the 
judges, the sacred courts, with impun- 
ity. Some do as they please. It is 
lese majesty for the workers to ques- 
tion or criticize the judges and the 
courts.—By G. W. Perkins, President 
International Cigarmakers’ Union. 





“T love the man that can smile in 
trouble, that can gather strength 
from distress, and grow brave by re- 
flection. ’Tis the business of little 
minds to shrink, but he whose heart 
is firm and whose conscience approves 
his conduct, will pursue his principles 
unto death.”—Thomas Paine. 


Wonders 


We know how to fly, with and with- 
out engines; we can cure deafness 
and insanity by punching certain 
bones in the back of the neck; we 
draw speech and music out of the air 
through electric lamps; we make al- 
most as good leather in a laboratory 
as a natural cow can make from corn 
and sweet clover in a field; we juggle 
fruits and flowers to make them give 
us what we want in taste, form and 
color; we walk, ride, sail or fly around 
the world; we are constantly on the 
quest of something new for eur plea- 
sure or profit, and we usually get it 
definitely and promptly when we go 
after it, no matter what it is. But 
there is still one thing that we seem 
to want and need without getting it, 
perhaps because it is comparatively 
easy to attain, and that is the knowl- 
edge and art of living in peace and 
contentment, by ourselves and with 
our fellow beings. That should be 
the next great wonder of achieve- 
ment.—The Woodmen News. 





Railway Net Earnings Total Big 


in September 


Net operating income of the Class 
1 railroads of the United States for 
the month of September totaled 
$116,718,000, according to reports of 
the carriers made public this week. 

This was the most profitable month 
of the year and broke all records since 
July, 1918, when the Class 1 roads 
earned net $138,155,848. 

Total receipts for September were 
$540,741,000 and operating expenses 
$381,573,750. 

For the first nine months of this 
year the Class 1 railroads had a net 
operating income of $667,927,000, 
compared with $723,142,350 for the 
same period of last year. 





The man who becomes so big and 
so “successful” that he has no time 
for a kind word and a helpful deed is 
not successful at all. 











( @ EDITORIAL @ 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Tue ELECTION is over, and I suppose by this time the rank and file of the 
people of our country have again decided to support the individuals elected 
to carry on the great work of our nation, which as loyal American citizens 
we are bound to do. 

The result of the election was a surprise to many, but to those who 
understood what was going on on the inside, especially within big capital 
and powerful financial institutions, it was no surprise. 

The overwhelming sweep of the Republican party throughout the 
nation indicates clearly that while the rank and file of the workers are 
entitled to vote, the power of the press, the power of advertising, the 
power of money, the power of intimidating workers and the great force 
and influence of corporations on the masses of the people are determining 
factors in nearly every election. Once in a while, these great forces are 
thrown off—the masses rebel against them. This year they were influenced 
by these powers: and voted accordingly. 

There is nothing seriously discouraging about the result, as every 
great movement started to overthrow corrupt conditions has usually, in 
the beginning, met with failure. Every nation that has purified itself of 
corruption or freed itself from unjust power and wrongdoing has had many 
defeats in its attempt to obtain justice for the masses of the people. 
France, for centuries, was overrun with wealth and debauchery until finally 
the people, almost as a whole, raised their arms and voices and were suc- 
cessful in overthrowing those conditions. 

Germany, a few years ago, was one of the most powerful monarchies 
that ever existed; the masses of people were brow-beaten and lorded over 
by the Kaiser and his followers; but look at the condition of Germany 
today, where the democratic government, suffering somewhat it is true, 
as has all governments by the people suffered at the beginning, but de- 
termined to go along without Kaiserism and corruption. 

In no country in the world were there clearer class lines drawn than 
in Austria a few years ago—master and servant obtaining more thorough- 
ly than in any other nation. But Austria has been purged of idle, drunken 
monarchs and the class of lackeys created by them, and is today a thor- 
oughly democratic government of the people. Russia was the greatest 
monster monarchy of the world. No nation or ruler ever governed with 
more power than did the Czar of Russia, ten or fifteen years ago, and in all 
the history of the world no people were ever persecuted more than were 
the masses of workers in Russia, but Czarism is dead in Russia today. 
It is true there is some dissension; it is true there is suffering; it is true 
there is privation, perhaps; it is true that there is not a very smooth 
government; but it is also true that those fighting, suffering people have 
thrown over the monarchy that for centuries kept them in ignorance 
and subjection, and it is only a question of time when the duly elected 
representatives of the common people will govern that great nation. 

In our own country, the fact that the Republican party has been 
returned to power, with great majorities, is not at all discouraging, for 
surely the people received an education from the orators of the different 
parties which should be helpful. The exposure of the corruption within 
the Government is something that will not easily be forgotten. The argu- 
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ments made by Senator La Follette, and others, while exposing the un- 
just position of the United States and the corruption within the Govern- 
ment, will no doubt have a tendency to create a more honest government 
of the nation by the party returned to office. 

You must remember that four years ago, under the late President 
Harding, the Republican administration was returned to office with over- 
whelming majorities. Two years later, in the congressional election, the 
people were so thoroughly disgusted that in nearly all of the congressional 
districts the forces of that administration were defeated. This is likely to 
happen again in the case of President Coolidge unless a more thorough 
accounting of the affairs of the nation is made and unless there are 
more efficient and honest men placed at the heads of the several govern- 
mental departments and unless more consideration is given’the rights of 
the common people by the legislative body. 


There are many reasons for the overwhelming vote received by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and other Republicans in the recent election. One of the 
principal reasons for this vote is the fact that the country is suffering 
industrially much more than the average man and woman who is em- 
ployed or seeking employment understands. There are thousands of men 
and women out of employment throughout the nation who are willing 
and anxious to work but can not find any employment. There has been 
within the last month or two, prior to election, an understanding obtain- 
ing between the financial interests in Wall Street, and said understand- 
ing has been spread over the nation, that capital would be withheld until 
after the election was over, consequently industries that needed capital 
were made to suffer. It is common rumor that threats were made by 
large employers—such as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company—that un- 
less the Coolidge ticket was elected to office, the workshops and other 
places employing large numbers of men would be closed down. Whether 
this is a fact or not, we do not know, but the rumors have been in the 
air, and usually where there is smoke there is fire. Men and women 
throughout the nation were terrorized by the press and made to believe 
that unless President Coolidge was returned to office there would be hard 
times. The press played up the story that there was no possible chance 
for Davis or La Follette to win, that the best that could be expected 
was that La Follette might win sufficient electoral votes to throw the 
election of President into Congress. The press kept stating and re-stating 
that if such a condition obtained there would be chaos and paralysis 
within industry until such time as the President was selected by Con- 
gress, next March. 

This statement, which was based somewhat on facts, together with 
the unemployment prevailing at present, frightened the workers to such 
an extent that they really and honestly believed that this condition would 
obtain, and in order to prevent—as they thought—a general panic within 
industry, they voted the Republican ticket. 


This explains one of the causes for the great vote which President 
Coolidge received. In addition to this there was unlimited money at the 
disposal of the Republican party, and any one who knows what publicity 
means knows that it takes considerable money with which to hire halls 
and pay for the printing and distribution of hundreds of thousands of 
circulars and other kinds of printed matter; to have railroad trains at 
the disposal of the speakers, and to put up posters everywhere. The 
great daily newspapers of the nation, with few exceptions, were back 
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of the Republican party in the campaign, because this same press is sub- 
sidized and controlled by Big Business and the wealthy men of our country. 

The Democrats and Independents had very little money and had to get 
along the best they could. La Follette had only the few dollars con- 
tributed by the working people, and, under the circumstances, he polled a 
large popular vote throughout the nation, consequently those who sup- 
ported and believed in him should not be discouraged. 

Twelve years ago, the late ex-President Roosevelt started out with 
an independent party, causing a temporary setback to the Republican 
party, headed by Mr. Taft. He was defeated and ridiculed by some of 
the big business interests throughout the country, but had Roosevelt 
lived until 1920 he would have been nominated and elected President of 
the United States by a larger vote than that received by President Harding. 
He did not make himself unpopular by exposing the corruption within 
the Republican party. On the contrary, he made himself the most popular 
and the most powerful leader of the nation as a result of that exposure. La 
Follette did nothing more than what Roosevelt did twelve years before. He 
exposed the corruption within the Republican party, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and he is going to continue to expose it, and those who live will find out 
that his party and his popularity will continue to grow and prosper as 
time goes on. Bear this in mind, that Bob La Follette is still a member 
of the United States Senate and that he is going to be there fighting just 
as hard for the freedom of the masses as he ever did. Bear this in mind 
also—those of you who are doubtful of the result—that the Labor Move- 
ment of our country, to which we belong, has been set back and set back 
time and time again, but it has continued to weather the storm and after 
years it has overcome its enemies and made itself an institution which 
is beneficial and helpful to the people of the nation and especially to the 
toilers, for whom it has obtained greater justice, a living wage and a 
shorter work-day. 

No, there is nothing to regret on the part of men and women who 
supported the losing ticket. It is the story of civilization—it takes a long 
time for justice to come to the top. History is only repeating itself, and 
it is better to lose and be right than to win and be wrong. 


TTT 


A LITTLE SPARK of consolation and satisfaction comes from the fact 
that Al Smith was re-elected as Governor of New York—not because he 
is a wet or a dry, or for any other reason except for the one particular 
reason that he is the greatest friend of the workers who has ever sat in 
the Governor’s chair in the Empire State. 

Great credit and appreciation is due the workers in New York City, 
and.elsewhere throughout the state, who supported him for re-election. 
This proves that when the workers join hands they can accomplish 
what they start out to do. It will be just so long, and no longer, until 
the masses of workers throughout the nation will do the same thing na- 
tionally as they have done in the case of Al Smith, of New York. 


Try 


{; RIT your teeth and pledge yourself to build up your Union bigger and 
better than ever. 
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A. Recent DECISION of the United States Supreme Court, handed 
down on October 20, 1924, sustains the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and guar- 
antees a trial by jury to any person charged with contempt of court or 
the violation of an injunction granted where there is labor trouble. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor has been endeavor- 
ing to obtain this just decision. The court rules that, because labor 
difficulties obtained in a certain industry, it had a tendency to disestab- 
lish relations between employers and employes. This decision prevents 
the judge from being the accuser and the executioner as well as the judge 
in a case of contempt. 

La Follette’s exposure of the unjust decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court, especially in Labor cases, has had something to do with the deci- 
sion. 

It was somewhat strange that the decision was handed down just 
a few days before election. We are hopeful that the United States Su- 
preme Court, in the future, will see the difference between a human being 
and some inanimate thing, such as a railroad car, a machine shop or a 
ton of coal. The agitation pertaining to the Supreme Court which has 
been going on for the past two months has been helpful. 

There is still hope that the onward march of the masses of the people 
toward a better day and greater justice will continue until such time as 
the toilers are freed from the shackles of a prejudiced judiciary. 


TTT 


YT 
W: ARE fully confident that the next Congress will more seriously 
consider the just demands of the toilers, even though that Congress has 
a greater majority of Republican members than any Congress that has 
preceded it for some time. 
TT Te 


A GOOD LOSER is more of a man than a good winner. 
ee OS 


= HERE is no question but that, perhaps, from an industrial standpoint, 
it is better that Coolidge was elected just now than that the fight should 
go into Congress. Business men throughout the nation have been some- 
what timid because of the uncertainty of the result of the election. Now 
that the election is over, and it is settled that President Coolidge has a 
reasonable majority in both Congress and the Senate, we are quite Ssatis- 
fied that those who have been lagging behind in business will get busy 
and start the wheels rolling, giving employment to those who are idle. 
So, after all, we have some reason to rejoice and be thankful. Our country 
is not going to the dogs, no matter who is elected, but just at the present 
time there is no denying the fact that the election of President Coolidge 
will have a greater tendency to satisfy Big Business than would either 
Mr. Davis or Mr. La Follette, and especially the latter. Therefore, let 
us be up and doing and be cheerful, still understanding that no matter 
who is elected to office, either locally or nationally, they will not do much 
for the workers unless the workers themselves maintain, build up and 
strengthen the organizations of Labor which are fighting continuously for 
a betterment of conditions for them. 
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O F COURSE we are all going to put our shoulders to the wheel now and 
help make our country the greatest nation on earth, as it always has been. 
What if men disagree politically? All are Americans. So forget the 
election for the present and look for better, brighter days. 


ry 'T 


A LWAYs beware of false friends. When the company officials are telling 
you the Union is a radical, un-American institution, “Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to them.” They are wolves in sheep’s clothing. They hate the Union 
because it does things for the workers; because it makes men and women 
more independent; because it takes some of the dollars away from the 
employers and gives them to the workers. 


bi td 


Trade Union System Adopted 
by Doctors 


Washington, 
cians and Surgeons’ Union of the na- 
tional capital, officially known as the 
Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, has established an elaborate 
sliding wage scale that applies to 
every ill of man. 

The minimum rate for office con- 
sultation or advice over the telephone 
is $2, and $300 for certain major 
operations. Maximum rates for the 
same service range from $10 to 
$5,000. Provision is made for charity 
patients and for those who can not 
pay the minimum. “Diminishing the 
fees except for motives of charity and 
benevolence is a violation of this 
regulation,” according to the by-laws 
of the union. 

A number of regulations, known to 
trade unionists as “working rules,” 
are provided. Where a member of the 
union is victimized, that institution 
will be blacklisted by the union until 
the wrong is rectified. This working 
rule is as follows: 

“Whenever the medical staff of a 
hospital or dispensary is forced to re- 
sign, or any member thereof, and 
when, after due hearing, this society 
finds that such dismissal was with- 
out just cause, it shall be forbidden to 
any member of this society to accept 


D. C.—The Physi- . 


a position on the staff of said hospital 
or dispensary.” 

The working rules also provide that 
members shall assist one another in 
the collection of their wage, and all 
forms of grafting are condemned as 
conduct unbecoming union members. 

On admission to the union, each 
member must agree to abide by the 
constitution, by-laws and adopted 
scale of prices.—News Letter. 


A Great Benefit 


The trade union movement has 
been not only a great benefit to the 


wage earner (and can be of still 
greater benefit), but is also a positive 
and material advantage to the fair 
employer of labor, to the business 
man and to the public in general. It 
aids in establishing a uniform basis 
for figuring the cost of production, 
insures a higher standard of effi- 
ciency, increases the purchasing pow- 
er of the consumer and, above all, 
tends to raise the standard of citizen- 
ship, morally, intellectually and so- 
cially. 


The rich are in the small minority 
ind consequently they do not keep 
the wheels of industry in constant 
motion. It is the wage earners, who 
by force of numbers, do the great 
bulk of the consuming. 
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HE HOLIDAY SEASON is coming on. If you can afford it, buy some 

presents for the children, but do not be foolish enough to give all of 
your year’s earnings to the department stores, where they make large 
profits, pay low wages, and have thoroughly unorganized establishments 
in most of the large cities. Remember that January, February and March 
are coming and that they are usually pretty lean months, so do not 
squander anything during the Christmas holidays. 
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VERY now and then, employers point to the fact that Labor is living 

better and that one of the reasons the workers are not saving more is 
because of their expensive living. They point to the fact that men today 
have automobiles in which they come to work. This is true, and the fact 
that men ride to work in autos is due mostly to the fact that there are 
not proper street car facilities and that the cost of running a Ford is not 
much greater than the expense of riding on a street car. In addition to 
this, the average working man, being deprived of nearly every other 
pleasure, is entitled to some little pleasure, and if it affords him pleasure 
to take his family out for a ride on Sunday, giving his little children a 
chance to see the works of nature and breathe God’s fresh air, thereby 
making them better men and women, he surely is entitled to that pleasure. 
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EMBERS of our local unions should pay their dues regularly, in ad- 
M vance, if possible. Local secretary-treasurers should pay their per 
capita tax regularly on every member who pays dues to the local. Per 
capita tax is nothing more or less than insurance, or a fund created to 
protect unions in times of distress. In addition to this, part of that per 
capita tax is used to carry on the great work of the American Labor 
Movement, so do not get into your head the idea that the money that you 
pay into the International Union is not for your own protection. 
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N THE great line-up at the end of our existence, if there is any one 

class that should be looked upon favorably by the all-seeing Judge, it 
should be the trade unionists, because of the fact that they are fighting 
for a better-life for the workers; fighting day and night in order to bring 
more happiness into the homes of the toilers and more sunshine to the 
little children who have for centuries been held in darkness. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


4 THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























